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Stefansson Finds New Land 769 

77° 48' N. and 115° 43' W. We actually saw only about 100 miles of coastline 
running somewhat south of east from the landing place, but mountains were 
seen for at least 50 miles farther east and from a height of 2,000 feet, 20 miles 
inland, still higher hills were seen in all directions from north to east at a dis- 
tance estimated at over 50 miles. 

' ' The land therefore is of considerable size. It is low where we first landed, 
but becomes higher and more rugged as one proceeds eastward." 

On the return Stefansson followed the west coast of Melville Island south, 
crossed to the Bay of Mercy in Banks Island and went on diagonally across 
Banks Island to Cape Kellett. Later he found that his survey parties, east of 
Herschel Island, had made considerable progress in their work. He chartered 
the Polar Bear to get supplies from Herschel Island and to land them next sea- 
son, so as to form a more northern base for next year's work either on Banks 
Island or Prince Patrick Island. He plans to make a further journey next year 
into Beaufort Sea and attempt thorough explorations in the new land already 
discovered. He expected to sail for Banks Island on August 23, the day after 
he wrote his news dispatch. 

His last two years' work almost eclipses the brilliant record he had already 
made. Stefansson has established his reputation as one of the ablest, most re- 
sourceful and most fruitful investigators of the Polar regions and their inhab- 
itants. He has reached this eminence not only through his great fitness in 
planning and carrying out his work but also because he seems to have a per- 
fect understanding of nature and life in the Arctic. He has learned better than 
most men how to live and how to work among the conditions that are met there. 



REPORT ON ALASKAN FISHERIES AND FUR- 
BEARING ANIMALS* 

The author was a representative of the Bureau of Fisheries and the investi- 
gation was made during nearly five months in 1914. The subjects of inquiry 
were the fisheries, the fur-seal industry of the Pribilof Islands and the minor 
fur-bearing animals. 

It is strongly urged that the administration of the salmon industry remain 
under the Department of Commerce and Labor, and be not shared with terri- 
torial officers. The leading methods of catching are described and suitable 
restrictions are proposed. For years a controversy, interesting to physiog- 
raphers, has gone on regarding what constitutes the mouth of a river. By a 
recent court decision the sites of markers must be determined at low water, 
a provision which protects the fish as they loiter about stream mouths pre- 
paratory to the ascent of the river for spawning. A closing date for catching 
is important, to avoid the taking of salmon in a deteriorated condition. The 
dates suggested vary with locality from August 10 to September 10. 



* Report of Alaska Investigations in 1914. By E. Lester Jones. 155 pp. Map, ills. Bur. of 
Fisheries, Dept. of Commerce, Washington, 1915. Il^x9>£. 



770 Alaskan Fisheries and Fur-Bearing Animals 

Owing to growing local demand, some streams have been closed to com- 
mercial fishing, and it is advised that six other waters be thus restricted, 
including the Copper Eiver, above its delta. Congress is also urged to prohibit 
all fishing within a half mile of a stream's mouth. Log jams should be 
removed and fish ladders constructed to aid the salmon in the ascent of some 
streams. There was found on Prince of Wales Island, below a fall, a place 
where thousands of salmon, tired out in their attempt to pass a fall, were 
thrown on shore by bears, which cast out many that they do not eat, and 
often eat the cheek and reject the rest of the fish. Other enemies of the 
salmon are wolves, eagles, gulls, terns, hair seals and sculpins. 

The halibut industry is second to the salmon in Alaska and the supply 
is already showing depletion. This industry centers at Ketchikan. Cod fishing 
goes back to Eussian occupation and can be extended. The herring industry 
is small but has large possibilities. Whaling is carried on from two shore 
stations, which have modern works and utilize the carcasses completely for oils, 
fertilizers and animal meal. 

A patrol system is advised, with division of the 600,000 miles of territory 
into five districts. Under present conditions, one man is expected to patrol 
100,000 square miles, or watch a shore-line of 5,000 miles. Suitable patrol 
vessels should be provided, in view of the $20,000,000 of annual production, 
with a shore-line of 26,000 miles involved. Some flagrant violations of fishing 
laws are cited, as emphasizing the need of patrol work, and hatching activities 
are reviewed at some length. 

The fur-bearing animals are also in urgent need of more protection, and 
bounties are advised on wolves and some other destructive animals. Comment 
is emphatic on the unjust effect of certain laws, on natives whose traditional 
occupation has been taken from them before they have learned any other. In 
discussing the Pribilof Islands, the author gives much attention to the social 
and economic conditions of the natives. This was in keeping with his instruc- 
tions, the special investigation of the seals being largely committed to other 
agents. To meet the needs of the islands it is necessary to employ in the 
service of the government men of education and integrity, and this means 
adequate salaries and comfortable homes. There is need of medical, dental 
and hospital service, and suitable provision for supply ships should replace 
the present antiquated arrangements. 

Among the prime needs of Alaska is the charting of the coasts, the building 
of lighthouses, and wire-drag operations for locating submerged rocks. Five 
hundred lives and $8,000,000 worth of property form the wreck loss of recent 
years. Vigorous measures are required if the fishing trade of Alaska is not 
to fall away from the United States. Prince Rupert is not far away and 
the Canadian ports and railroads are eager for the business. The closing 
pages summarize under thirty-four heads, the recommendations of the report, 
which is generously illustrated by more than 200 views and sketch maps. 

A. P. Bright m. 



